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BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


The  income  received  by  individuals  in  the  United  States  in  igiS  was  more  than  double  the 
1935-39  average.  In  IS33,  it  was  31.1  percent  below  the  1935-39  average,  and  in  1929,  it  was 
22.9  percent  above.  Expenditures  for  goods  and  services  took  only  63.8  percent  of  total  income 
payments  in  1943  as  compared  with  87.5  percent  in  1935-39.  Taxes  -  Federal ,  State  and  local - 
increased  from  i^,5  percent  of  total  income  payments  in  1935-39  to  12.5  oercent  in  1943,  while 
the  net  savings  of  individuals  increased  from  8.2  to  23.7  percent.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
savings  in  1913  were  used  for  the  purchase  of  Government  bonds. 

Total  consumer  expenditures  increased  53.9  percent  from  1935-39  to  1943.  The  largest  in- 
crease occurred  in  the  consumption  of  nondurable  goods  which  expanded  86  percent  from  1 935-39  to 
1943.  Expenditures  for  durable  goods  increased  only  two  percent,  and  for  services,  28  percent 
during  the  same  period.  During  the  period  from  1935-39  to  1943,  the  index  of  wholesale  prices 
increased  27.9  percent,  and  the  index  of  the  cost  of  living  in  large  cities  23.6  percent. 
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DEMAND  FOR  FiiliM  PRODUCTS 
Trends  in  "business  activity  during  recent  weeks  have  Tseen  relatively 
stable,  probably  indicating  a  leveling  off  of  wartime  expansion  in  production 
and  in  the  demand  for  farm  products  at  about  their  present  height.  The 
seasonally  adjusted  index  of  industrial  production  !_/  was  2^2  in  January,  a 
rise  of  one  point  from  the  previous  month,  but  five  points  under  the  peak 
reached  in  November  19^3  •    '^ii©  index  for  durable  manufactured  goods  declined 
one  point  in  January  while  that  for  nondurable  goods  rose  the  same  amo\mt. 
Indications  are  that  there  was  little  change  in  the  situation  in  February  3n(l|| 
early  March,  although  steel  production  averaged  slightly  higher  in  February 
than  in  January. 

T/holesale  prices,  as  indicated  by  the  index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  have  remained  nearly  constant  for  the  past  year.    During  the  week 
ended  February  I9,  19^^  the  index  averaged  IO3  .3  .    The  monthly  figures  have 
remained  within  one  point  of  this  position  since  February  19^3  '^hen  the  index 
was  102,5.    This  stability  of  wholesale  prices  has  also  existed  for  the 
major  classes  of  commodities,  such  as  manufactured  products,  raw  materials 
and  farm  products.    However,  in  the  case  of  farm  products,  the  index  of  grain 
prices  has  been  rising  at  an  average  rate  of  1.8  points  per  month  during  the 
past  year,  while  the  index  for  livestock  and  poultry  prices  has  been 
decMning  at  a  somewhat  slower  rate. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  peacetime  situation,  retail  prices  of  commodities 
have  been  more  variable  than  wholesale  prices  in  recent  months.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  index  of  retail  prices  has  been  increasing  slowly 
since  November  19^3.  after  declining  for  the  previous  3  months. 
1/  Federal  Reserve  Board,  1935-39  =  100. 
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The  seasonally  adjusted  index  of  income  payments  to  individuals  2l 
has  continued  its,  almost  uninterrupted  rise  since  the  middle  of  193^f 
reaching  227.5  1°.  January  this  year.    This  is  an  increase  of  2.7  points  or 
1.2  percent  from  the  previous  month.    The  index  for  nonagricultursl  income 
payments  rose  2  points  in  January,  while  that  for  salaries  and  wages  incri^asec' 

1.6  points.    It  is.  not  likely  that  income  payments  will  continue  to  rise  if 
industrial  production  and  wholesale  prices  remain  stf^"ble.    The  rate  of  ris^ 
has  declined  considerably  since  last  October.    Consumer  expenditures  for 
goods  have  risen  less  rapidly  in  the  past  year  than  have  income  payments. 
The  rise  in  the  index  from  January  19^3  *o  January  I9HU  was  12.2  percent  for 
expenditures,  compared  with  a  I5.8  percent  increase  for  income  payments. 
Consumer  expenditures  for  services  have  increased  even  less  than  those  for 
goods.    Shortages  of  consumer  goods  probably  will  continue  to  affect  consumer 
expenditures  although  supplies  may  not  be  t^uite  as  short  in  the  coming 

yepr  as  they  were  in  19^3 • 

"   ,  ■     ,  .  —  March  20,  19^^ 

S-.gployment  and  Wages 

The  total  civilian  labor  force  in  the  United  States  in  January  19^ 
vras  estimpted  at  51-5  million  persons.  ^/    This  is  1,9  million  less  than  the 
number  in  the  l^bor  force  1  year  earlier.    The  total  number  employed  in 
January  was  50'^  million,  a  decrease  of  0.6  million  from  December  19^3 
and  l.U  million  from  January  19^3-    There  has  been  a  decline  in  civiliaji 
employment  each  month  since  July  19^3 • 

Contrary  to  the  trend  of  employment,  the  index  of  factory  payrolls 
continued  to  increase  until  November  19^3*    However,  there  was  a  decrease  of 

7.7  points  in  the  index  from  November  to  December.    The  largest  ^rop  occurred 
in  the  index  of  payrolls  for  durable  goods  industries  which  declined  12. U 
points  as  compared  with  3-2  points  fOr  nondurable  goods  industries. 
Preliminary  indications  are  that  the  lower  level  of  payrolls  has  continued 
into  19^.    The  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  week  in  manufacturing 
industries  declined  I.3  percent  in  December  from  the  high  peak  reached  in 
November,  and  there  wa.s  a  decline  of  l.U  percent  in  the  average  weekly 
earnings  of  factory  workers.    Average  hourly  earnings  remained  almost 
constant. 


2/  Department  of  Commerce,  1935-39  =  100. 
3/  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


THe  nuihlSer  ofcpersong  employed  on  -farms  Marchi  1,  13hk,  wps  S,  562,000. 

This  was  360,000  more  than  were  employed  on  January  ! 'tilt  162,000  less  than 
'On  March  1,  191+3      f he  f increase  ,frpm- January -to  J4orc^^was.  seasonal  in 

character.    The  gain  for  the  2  months  in  the  number  of  hired 'workers  employed 

was  y.O  per  cent'' ag' compared  •vii.th.H.  7  percjen-t^for  family  workers.  The 
.largest  increase  in  farm  employment  occurred  in  the'  South  Atlantic  States 

where  the '  work  of 'preparing  fOr  th^e.-jcoming  yepr's  crop  ,is  farthest  advanced. 

The' index  of- -farm  v/age  rates  (1909-1^  -  lOp)  after  adjustment  for 
seasonal  influences  was  286  on  January  1,  19^^,  as  compared  with  an-  average 
of'  26U  for  tlae  "year  ig^Jv:  pJid  v232  f  or  January  1,  15-^3      The  January  l^kk 
figure  is  the  highest  on  record  and  is  214-2  percent  of  "the  193-5-39  f'verage . 
The  greatest  increase  in  wage  rates  has.occurxed  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States 
and  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country,  where  there  has  "been  a  larger 
than  average  development-  of  -^/ar  industries.    The  lowest  increase  has  taken 
place  in  the  southeastern  States.  ~  - 

Government  Finance  '  '  ~  ■  '■ 

Expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government  for  Fe'bruary  totaled- 7,862 
million  dbllkrs.    This  is* -the.  highest  figure  for  any  single  month  except 
J\ine  19^3  vhen  large  accounting  adjustments  entered  into' a  reported  total  of 
8,327  mill ibh  dollars.  ■  The  Pe"bruary  expenditures  were  almost  k  percent 
higher  than  those  for  January,  and  28.5  percent  atdVe  those'  for  Februray  19^3. 
Sxoenditures  for  war  purposes  accounted  for  95 -.^  percent  of  the  total  in 
February  19^+1+  as  compared  with  9^-3  percent  1  year  earlief .   -  ■ 

Total  Government  expenditures  for  the  calendar  jeax  ISh"^  "^'rere  88.1 
"billion  dollars,  of  which  about  SU,5  "billion  dollars  ]+/  constituted  a  use  of 
the  gross  national  product  of  the  country,    ^he  gross  national  Droduct  for 
the  year  was "186. 8  "billion  dollars.    Government  activities,  therefore, 
accounted  for  U5.2  percent  of  the  economic  output  of  the  country  last  year. 

,       Net  "budget  receipts  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  calendar  year 
19^3  '^ere  "billion  dollars-,:.  This  left  a  net  "budget  deficit  of  53.5 

"billion  dollars.  Government  -"borrowing  to  cover  the  deficit  was  greatly 
facilitated  "by  the  very  high  level  of  individual  savings  which  amounted  to 
.33.6  "billion  dollars.  Much  of  this,  was  invested  in  Government  "bonds  and  will 
"be  avallahle  to -consumers  af  ter  ,tfhe  war,  and  will  hel-n  to  maintain  the  demand 
for  farm  products  during  the  pei:ipd;'Qf  readjustment  to  peacetime  conditions. 

'     ■'  .  '  * -War. Food  Administration 

M  -  ■  Purchases  of  Agricultural  Products 

_       important  buyer  of  agricultural  commodities' in  the  country  at  the 
^present  time"i,s  the  War  Food  Administration  of  the  United  States  Government. 
.  During  t'ne  caleifidair  year  19^3.  ^1^6  total,  cqst  of  agricultural  commodities 
purchased  from  'trade  "channels  for  LendrXease,  . Territorial  Emergency,  Red 
Cross  and  other  purposes  wais  l,r957-  iiiillioii  .dollars..    All  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the'We  products-were  produced  in -the  United  States.    In  addition, 
"229  million  dollars  worth  of  commodities  were  Q"b1;ained  for  Lend— I^ase 

U/  Government  transfer  payments  and  payments  not  entering  into  the  income  of 
the  recipient  are  excluded  from  this  amovmt.  S^ee  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
March  I9U3 ,  p.  25. 
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operations' from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corp6Ta.ti.o.n»    During -the  year  19^3  »■  of 
the  total  •amo-orit  spenf'f or  agri<;ultural ; products,  35.  psi'P^iit  .was  used  for  the 
purchase  of  meats  and  fishi'  25  percent  for  dairy -and  poultry,  products,  11 
TDe^ceiit  for  fats  and  oils,  11  percent  for  fruits  and -vegetables,'  5  Percent 
fdr  other  fob-d  products,  and  5  "Percent  for.ihonf  ood;products. 

./■  'The  co^t  of  purishsises  during  the  month  of  January  19^^  was  181  million 
dollars.  'This' is  the  largest  monthly  figure  since  J^me  19^^^  and.  exceeds  the 
figure  for  itantiary  19^3  ^y  more  than  10  million,  dollars Purchases  reached 
a  low  point  of  ll9  million- dollars  in  Octcher  19^3  and  since  that  time  have 
increased  each  month.  - 

••    "  ■'■  ■    ■•■   •   -FAIII^  INCOME  'MD  .PRICES 

A  further  decline  is  expected  in  the  index  of  prices  received  hy 
farmers  for  March.    The  drop  will  prohahly  occur  in  prices  for  crops  while 
T'ivestock  prices  m^y  advance  slightly.       .•     •  . 

Some  increase  in  volume  bf, 'market ingi,  will  take^  placey  and  total 
income  will  advance  somewhat.   ■  '■' •.  . 

From 'present  indications  it  appears  that  the /decline  in  total  income 
from  farm  marketings  "between  January  and  February  was  less  than  usual,  even 
after  allowing  for  the  extra  day  in  February  this  year.    Total  income  from 
farm  marketings  "i'n  February  was  about  1.3  billion  d<?llars. 

Federally  inspected  total  slaughter  of  meat  animals  in  February 
exceeded  all  previous  records '-'for  the  month.    Generally  favorable  weather 
in  most  poultry  sections  helped^'to  bring  about  an  increase  in  egg  production 
per  bird  of  7  percent  above' February  19^3»  adjusted  to  a  daily  basis. 
Farm  flocks,  averaging  5  percent  more  birds  than  in.  February  last  year, 
produced  12  percent  more  eggs  (after  adjustment  for  the  extra  day  this  year). 
Milk  production  in  February  was  only  slightly  less  than  in  January,  and  was 

1  percent  below  a  year  earlier,  on  the  basis  of  the  same  number  of  days.  A 
grepter  proportion  of  thb  milk  was';diverted  for  :Use,  in  manufactured  products, 
however,  and' thV^  butterf at. 'content-  decreased.  • 

lleceipts  "froiri- cr<3pW  mky  be  'down  slightly  mor,e  than  usual  because  of  a 

2  percent  drop  lii  prices  fbrucrop^w    Prices  received  by  .farmers  for  all 
products  sold  in  February  dropped  only  .a  fractionf  Qf  1  percent  in  relation 
to  January. 

The 'Preliminary  estimate  foi^  total  income  fr^m  farm  marke.tlngs  for 
January  was  1,5^5  million  (ibllars  compared 'vrith  1,692  million  dollars  in 
.December  19'43 . "  This  decline  .was -much  less  than  usually  takes  place  between 
these  2  months.    Receipts  from  food  grains,  cotton, and; cottonseed,  fruits 
and  nuts  held  up  well  in  January  as  compared  with  Doc^ember,  while,  vegetable 
.sales  increased  more  than  usual, >   Income  from  all  types  of  meat  animals 
except  hogs  was  down  more  than  Seasonally.    The -drpp,  in  receipts  from 
poultry  Piid.  eggs  was  greater  than  usual,  because.^, pf>, an ,  exceptional  decline 
in  marketings  of  chickens  and  broilers.    Milk  production  was  up  11  percent 
in  January  over  average' 1933'-'^2  production  for  the  month,  and  more  than  the 
regular  seasonal  increase- in  income  for  dairy  products  occurred,  _ 
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COTTON   -  I 

The  domestic  supply  (carry-over  plus  production)  of  American  cotton  in 
I9U3-UU  is  currently  estimated  at    21,gUl|-,000  running  bales.    This  is 
1,265,000  tales  lower  than  in  19^2-^+3  and  the.  lowest  since  I936-37.  The' 
decline  from  last  season  is  entirely  attributable  to  the  drop  in  production 
from  12,6oU,000  bales  to  11,275,000  running  bales,  as  the  carry-over  increased 
slightly.    Domestic  consumption  of  American  cotton  in  I9U2-U3  showed  a 
slight  decline  froi^i  the  record  level  established  in  19^1-^2,  but  this  season 
it  is  expected  to  be  about  10  percent  under  the  record.    Total  disappearance 
(consumption,  exports,  and  destroyed)  of  cotton  is  also  expected  to  show  a 
substantial  decline  from  the  19^2-^3  level.    In  fact,  the  I9U3-UI+ 
disappearance  may  be  lower  than  in  all  but  3  of  the  preceding  I5  years.  As 
the  decline  in  total  disappearance  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  the 
decline  in  supply,  the  carry-over  of  American  cotton  on  August  1,  19^+^,  may 
total  about  10.6  million  bales,  not  greatly  different  from  that  on 
August  1,  19^3. 

It  is  too  early  to  have  any  clear  indication  of  how'rauch  of  the  carry- 
over on  August  1  will  be  either  owned  or  held  as  collateral  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.    On  February  29,  19^^.  Government -owned  stocks  totaled 
2.^  million  bales  and  loan  stocks  about  5*^  million  bales  of  which  ^.2 
million  bales  were  19^3  crop  cotton.    Assuming  that  there  will  be  no  net 
change  in  Government  stocks  between  March  1  and  August  1,  the  "free"  carry- 
over (total  carry-over  less  Government-held  cotton)  at  the  end  of  the 
current  season  would  total  about  2.8  million  bales.    This  compares  with 
slightly  under  6.0  million  bales  last  August  1  and  the  1938-'4-2  average  of 
nearly  3 '9  million  bales  and  is  the  lowest  since  19^0. 

During  the  first  20  days  of  March  the  10-market  price  of  Middling 
15/16  inch  cotton  averaged  21.01  cents  or  l/k  cent  higher  than  a  month  earlier 
and  g  points  less  than  a  year  ago.    The  recent  high  of  21.27  was  the  highest 
since  early  June. 

WHEAT 

Wheat  continues  to  move  into  consumption  generally  at  ceiling  prices 
for  all  except  vrheat  of  high  protein.    Prices  at  Portland,  however,  persist 
as  an  exception.    During  the  past  month  prices  at  that  market  declined  2 
cents  and  are  now  11  cents  under  the  ceiling.    Weakness  in  wheat  prices  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  reflects  suspended  lend-dease  b\iying,  pending  changes  in  the 
shipping  and  export  prograjns. 

The  large  current  and  prospective  demand  for  wheat  continues  strong 
enough  to  offset  the  several  factors  which  would  ordinarily  have  a  weakening 
influence.    In  addition  to  the  absence  of  Government  buying  of  flour,  these 
are;     (l)  Improved  moisture  conditions,  (2)  final  agreement  with  Cuba  for 
large  purchases  of  industrial  alcohol  and  black- strap  molasses  for  the 
production  of  industrial  alcohol  in  this  country,  which  ^»all  reduce  the 
quantity  of  wheat  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  (3)   some  reduction  in 
feeding  prospects  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  because  of  a  reduction  in 
the  spring  pig  crop. 

Winter  precipitation  has  materially  improved  yield  prospects  for  ^ 
winter  lA^ieat,  and  acreage  losses  are  now  less  than  were  expected  last 
December,    Subsoil  moisture  reserves  in  the  Central  Plains  area,  however,  f^re 
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insufficient  to  assure  a  good  crop  unless  more  than  usual  precipitation 
j     occurs  "between  now  and  harvest  time. 

With  market  prices  materially  a"bove  loan  values,  the  quantity  of  vrheat 
placed  under  loan  has  "been  light  and  the  subsequent  redemption  has  "been  heavy 
this  year.    The  CCC  reports  that  through  March  11  loans  had  "been  completed 
on  130  million  bushels  of  19^3  wheat,  of  which       million  were  stored  on  farms 
j     and  85  million  in  warehouses.    On  March  11,  19^3»  there  were  U06  million 
bushels  of  the  19^2  crop  under  loan.    Redemptions  to  March  11  have  totaled 
79  million  bushels  of  which  I3  million  were  wheat  stored  on  farms  and  66 
million  in  warehouses. 

lATS,  OILS,  AND  OILSEEDS 

Support  prices  for  soybeans  and  peanuts  to  be  harvested  in  19^^  were 
revised  upward  in  early  March.    The  new  support  price  for  soybeans  is  $2.0^ 
per  bushel  for  No.  1  and  2  green  or  yellow  beans,  ik  percent  moisture  content 
or  less,  delivered  at  country  elevators  or  other  normal  producer  delivery 
points.    This  price  is  10  cents  per  bushel  higher  than  previously  announced; 

.  for  soybeans  of  the  19^^  crop  and  2U  cents  per  bushel  above  the  support  level 
for  19^3-crop  soybeans,    for  peanuts,  the  new  support  prices  are  $1^5  P®^  tpn 
for  the  Runner  type  and  $l60  per  ton  for  other  types,  with  specified  percent- 
ages of  sound,  mature  kernels.    These  prices  represent  increases  of  $5  ^ind 
$10  per  ton,  respectively,  over  the  support  prices  previously  announced  for 

.   peanuts  to  be  harvested  in  194-^.    The  support  prices  for  19^3-crop  peanuts 
are  $130  and  $lhO  per  ton,  respectively,  for  Runner  type  and  other  types. 

With  lard  production  at  a  record  high  level,  stocks  of  lard  acc\imulated 
rapidly  in  January  end  February.    By  eaxly  March, ■ it  had  become  difficult  to 
obtain  additional  storage  facilities  for  lard.    To  ease  this  situation, 
delivery  of  50  million  pounds  of  federally  inspected  lard  to  soap  makers 
was  permitted  in  March.    This  was  in  addition  to  50  million  pounds  of  rendered 
pork  fat  allowed  to  soap  makers  in  late  February  for  purchase  before  July  1 . 
Also,  the  ori^^inpl  allowance  of  I56  million  pounds  of  lard  for  civilian 
food  use  in  March  vras  increased  50  million  pounds,  and  the  ration-point  value 
of  lard  was  reduced  to  zero  for  the  month, 

Producrtion  of  lard  is  expected  to  b*  materially  smaller  in  the  April- 
June  quarter  than  in  January-March.    The  present  excess  of  output  over  the 
quantities  originally  scheduled  for  the  various  uses,  is  not  expected  to 
continue.    Prices  of  lard  in  major  wholesale  markets  have  remained  ^t 
ceilings.  \ 

Principally  as  a  result  of  the  accumulation  of  lard,  factory  and 
warehouse  stocks  of  fats  and  oils  incr'=ased  about  168  million  pounds  (crude 
basis)  in  January.    The  seasonal  p'=iak  this  year  i^n  total  stocks  of  fats  pud 
oils  probably  will  be  reached  about  April  1,  as  in  most  years.    January  3I 
stocks,  at  2,272  million  pounds,  were  ?»bout  235  million  pounds  grerter 
than  a  year  earlier  but  still  under  the  level  indicoted  by  the  pre-war 
relationship  between  requirements  (domestic  disappe.arrnce  plus  exports) 
and  stocks.    The  supply  situation  in  fats  and  oils,  particularly  in  edible 
oils,  is  likely  to  tighten  in  July-September,  the  period  of  seasonally 
low  inventories. 

Ill 


cumi  AND  otheH  -feeds 


Litit3.e.  ian,.noj  chang$r.lii  i^es^ -prices  Has  "been  evident  .during  thp  past- 
month.    Prices  qf  byproduct  feeds,  vrhich*  are' under  ceilings,  were  \mchanged 
in  early  March,  from  a  month  ago,  tdth  the  exception  of_a.lf.p.lf^,,meal> /which 
increased,  slightly,-  The  UnitsdoStates  average  price  received  ty..  farmers - 
for  corn  as  of  „J'e"bruary-'15,^  at  $l'.13'per  hushel,  was  nonchanged  from- a  month 
earlier;  the  price  of  oats  advanced  about  k  cent  tO.JS.o  cents  per  "bushel; 
and  the  price  o^  "barley  advanced  a  cent -to  $1.09  per  "bushel,,    Sinq-e  these 
grains  .are  now  under  ceilings j  ■  it  .is  unlikely  that  when  March  i5--f arm  prices 
are  tiU"blished  they  will.  show,  much  change  -from  the  Fe."bfuary  JL5  pri-ce^..-  Althou^ 
prices  paid  "by  farmers -for  mixed  feeds  continued  to  increase  in  Fe"bruary  from 
a  month  earlier,  the  increases  (l  to  2  cents  per  100  po'unds)  are  smaller  than 
were  registered  in  earlier  months,  reflecting  the  extension  of  maximum  price 
regulations  to  the  principal  ingredients;  '" 

During  recent  weeks  there  has  "been"  a  marked  decrease'  in  receipts  : 
of  feed  grains  for  shipment- to- deficit"  areas  and' industrial  users  —  a-; 
reversal  .pf^the  tendency  during  the  first  weeks  6f  19^^,  and     return  to. the 
trend  demonstrated  in  the  fall  months  of  19^3  •    Since  mi d-i'e"bruary,  receipts 
of. corn  at  12  primary  markets  have  declined  considerably.    Receipts  .during  the 
weeic  ended  Mafch-11  amounte.d . to 3 'million  bus"hels~»  the  lowest  level,  since  - 
Sep^tember  19^3  »•  an,d  w&re -s-lightly  more 'than  half  6'f  'the  receipts  for  the  - 
corresponding  week  of  19^3'*  •  Pats  receipts  a't  l  ,2  million  ."bushels  were -the  •  ,. 
siriallest  .since  the  first? .-w^kr. of-  J^ranifa'y,  and  below  receipts  for„'  th.e  corre*^ '■ : 
sponding  .we.ek  of  191^3    \  Sarlejr  receipts  at  k  markets",  totaling  about  1.^  . 
million  "bushels,,  ji^e.re  .|;hre  ^mfiHest; -since  July,"  1'9^2.         ,        ..  . 

The  demand  for  all  kinds  of  feed  continues  strpng,.  !5nd  it  is  indicated 
that  the  deraaxidj  f or  feed;  grains  during  the'' 19^3"''+^  feeiing.ye,^  .will  exceed 
that  of  any,  previous  year .  •  . Op.en-weather  during  much  of  the. .winter  tended,  ~ 
to  relieve  the , demand  to  some 'extents    There  are  sufficient  quantities  of  feed 
grains  on  hand  .for  the -country  as  a  wholS  to  carry  through. the  .present  feeding 
year,  but  , the  carry-over  at  the  begihriing  of  the  riext  feeding  year  is  likely 
to  be;  the  smallest  .-sinee  1937*    'The  demand  for.  feed's  .in  19U^-U-5  prabably  Tfl^ill- 
be  "less  „ than,  in  the;  current  feeding  yerar.  as  a  'result 'q.f  expected  reductions  >  • 
in  the  livestock  population,  particularly  in  hogs.     ,1,.'  -.,  ;  .t     ■  '      '  • 


LIVESTOCK  MB  14EATS  ,  ■  .  , -. 

Output  of  meat'  during"the:  period  April-September  is  expected 
to  be  greater  than  for  th@  same  period"  last  year.    P'ro'ducticn  of.  pork,. beef, 
and  veal  is  expected -to  be  greater  buflamb  and  mutton  probably  will  be^less* 
However,  req.uirements  are  also  larger,  so  that  the  demand  fox'  meat  will 
continue  to  exceed  the  supply.    "Without  meat  rationing^^  ciyiliaiis^would-: 
probably  consxme  16O  to  lyO  pounds 'Of"  me  at  per  person  annually  on  a  dressed-- 
weight  basis,  .with  present  cdnsumer  incomes  ajicf  under  present  ra tail 'price,  r 
ceilings.    This  is -greater  than  the  quantity  civilians  h^ive  been  eating: i 
under  the  liberal  meat  allowances'  this  \nri'nter.  "  ,  •.,     •         •  , 
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Slaught&r  of  livestock  under  Federal  ihspecti on  in  February  was  at 
a  very  high.  rate.    .Hog  slaughter  of  7%^^-' "million  head..:'/a.s. JO  percent  greater 
than  last;  February^  but  6"- percent  less  than  siaughter  in  January.  .  February, 
slaughter'  of  cattle  slightly  exceeded  1' million  head  and  was  22  peroeat,  -bove 
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slaughter  a  year  earlier,  "but  9  percent  less  than  January  slaughter.  Calf 
slaughter  was  33  percent  greater  than  in  February  19'+3         ^^^s  6  percent  leas 
than  in  January.     Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  was  about  the  same  as  in  February 
19^3         ^'^as  22  percent  less  than  in  January.    Indications  are  that  March 
slaughter  of  all  species  will  be.  large.    Slaughter  of  hogs  in  March  and  April 
will  be  very  large  in  comparison  with  other  years.  ' 

The  number  of  early  lambs  produced  in  the  principal  early  lamb  States 
will  be  about  6  percent  less  this  year  than  last  and  will  be  the  smallest 
number  in  at  least  8  years.    The  reduction  this  year  from  last  will  be  the 
resTilt  of  fewer  breeding  ewes  in  these  States,  as  the  number  of  lambs  saved 
per  100  ewes  was  larger  than  a  year  ago.    Fewer  lambs  will  probably  be 
marketed  before  July  1,  but  this  may  be  offset  by  a  larger  market  movement 
of  yearlings  and  wethers  from  Texas i    A  smaller  proportion  of  the  spring 
lambs  from  the  Pacific  Coast  States  vrill  be  marketed  at  eastern  markets  thij 
year  than  is  usual. 

Hog  prices  have  advanced  in  recent  weeks,  and  it  is  almost  certain 
that  there  will  be  further  price  advances  as  marketings  decline  in  March  and 
April.    The  average  price  paid  for  all  packer  and  shipper  purchases  at  Chicago 
was  $13.39  for  the  week  ended  Februp^ry  12  and  was  $13.83  for  the  week  ended 
March  11.    There  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  price  of  hogs  outside  the 
support-weight  range  (200-330  pounds)  and  the  price  of  sows  during  this  ; 
period. 

The  very  heavy  slaughter  of  hogs  in  January  and  February  resulted  in 
the  accumulation  of  large  inventories  of  lard  in  dealers  and  processors  hands 
in  early  March. 

Cattle  slaughterers  who  slaughter  over  52  cattle  a  week  which  meet 
Array  purchase  specifications  are  required  to  have  Federal  inspection  on  their 
beef  slaughtering  operations  and  to  set  aside  specified  percentages  of  their 
slaughter  for  purchase  by  Federal  procurement  agencies,  effective  April  1, 
19^^.    This  was  directed  through  Food  Distribution  Order  No.  75'2, 
Amendment  7»  issued  February  23,  19^^.    These  plants  will  be  required  to 
reserve  at  least  50  percent  of  all  Choice,  Good,  Commercial,  ajnd  Utility  beef 
from  steers  and  heifers  meeting  Army  specifications.    Canner  and  Cutter  beef, 
will  not  be  required  to  be  set  aside  for  Government  purchase  from" these 
slaughterers  as  is  the  case  with  plants  now  operating  under  Federal'"' 
inspection.  -    -  . 

;wooL  ; 

Cash  farm  income  from  shorn  wool  in  19^3 #  totaling  I60  million  dollars, 
was  the  largest  on  record.    An  increase  of  I.5  cents  in  the  average  price  pe^ 
pound    more  than  offset  the  decline  from  I9U2  in  the  quantity  produced.  The 
average  price  of  kl  .6  cents  per  pound  received  by  farmers  in  I9U3  was  the 
highest  since  1920.    Production  of  wool,  both  shorn  and  pulled,  totaled  kkS 
million  pounds  in  19^3'    This  is  about  11  million  pOTinds  or  2  percent  below 
the  record  production  of  I9U2  and  8  million  po\inds  smaller  than  in  19^1,  but 
larger  than  for  any  other  year.    Because  of  a  J  percent  reduction  in  sheep 
numbers  from  January  1,  I9U3  to  January  1,  19U4,  farmers  will  have  less  wool 
to  sell  in  19^+^  than  in  19^3'    '^^e  Government  purchase    program  for  wool 
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'         •,     protR^biy.  will  be  continued  plong-much.  the  sagie  lines  as  last  year  and  farm 
prices  for  wool  "this  y-ear  proliably •will  he.  quite  similar  to-those  of  19^3. 

.       Privately  owned  stocks' 'of- .domestic  , and;  foreign' apparel  Wool  held 
by  United  States  deal^r^  and  .manufacturers.,  qn  January  1 ,  19^*1,  totaled  306 
million  pounds,  grease  bssi's,  compared  with  about '390  >  ill  ion  pounds  at  the 
..  beginning  of  .igU3  and  290  million  pounds  at  the  beginning  of  I9U2.  Privately 

■  o^med  stocks  :o'f  -ddmesti6.iwool.  totaled  100  million  pounds  on  January  1,  I9UU, 
ai;id  209  million  pounds  ^  on  January  1^  19!^3  •         addition' to  these  stocks, 

■  :  approxiijiately  171  million  "pounds  of  .  .Gover?ijjien.t-owned  domestic  wool  were 

held  by  the  Commodity- Credit  Gorporation'..and^330  million  pounds  of  Government- 
owned  foreign  wool  were  held  by  the  Defenss  ^Supplies' Corporation  at  the 
beginning,  of' 191+^.-  •        ..,  ..  '     " /■    ; '  •  ;  ■> 

Auction  sales  for  the  disposal  of  the  .GoVernment's  stocks  of  foreign  I 
wool  were  begun  at  Boston  in  febriiary.    About  30  million  pounds  were  sold 
at  .the  first  two  series  and  a  gradual  liquidation  of  the  stockpile  is  expected 
,  •.  ;      Such  wools  probably' will  be -substituted  to  some  extent  for  potential  imports, 
-     ■United  States  mills  used  more- than  6OO  million. pounds ' df  foreign  wool  in 
li  ■  •      r'-,.  19^3->  f'll  of"  which  wafe  supplied  by: private.,  import s  by  de'alerg  and  mills. 

■  ...    ■  ,.  ■',  .  .:    ■       DAIRY,  PRODUCTS'  '  ' 

Price  supports  for  milk  and  dairy  products  for  the''r"6st  of  19^^  were 
.  ..  '     ■   announced,  by  the  War  Pood  Administration  on  March       the  new  annoiincement 
.  .•:       pledging  to  maintain  farm  returns  at -least  30  cents  per  hundredweight  higher 
for  milk  and  k  cents  per  pound  higher  for  butterf at 'than  the  returns  reflected 
by  the  support  program  in  effect  before  October' 1, ' 19^3 •■  Since  October  1,  J 
dairyman  have  been  receiving  higher  returns  through" the  dairy  production  I 
paymen.ts..    Payment  rates  for  March  and  April,  i^dll  ran^ge  from  50  cents  to  80  I 
cents  per  hundredweight  of.  milk  in-  different  palrts  of '  %he  United  States,  and 
•  '"       farmers  selling  butterfat  will  receive  a  uniform  payment  of  8  cents  per  pound. 
'  .,1  * 

,    A  . limitation  order  restricting  domestic  sales  of 'dried  milk  products 
.      became  effective  March  1,  thus  bringing  under  control  practically  all  of  the 
important  dairy  products.    Limitation,  reservation,  or  rationing  orders  now 
^•9pply  to  butter,  cheese,  evaoorated  milk,  ice  bream,  f luid'  milk',  fluid 
(■    cream,  fluid  milk  byproducts,  and  dried  milk  iDroducts,    UhTegulated  are  bulk 
condensed  whole  and  skim  milk,  and.  drie.d  buttermillc'  and  whey. 

Production  of  manufactured  dairy  products  increased  more  than 
seasonally  from  December  to  January,  but  most  products  were  still  below 
last  year's  levels.    Butter  production  waa  about  ik  percent  lower  in  January 
than  a  year  ago,  while ,  evaporated  rai],^.. and  cheese  were  down  5  a^<i  3  percent, 
respectively;'  other- cheese  increased  13,  percent .    Dried  whole  milk  production, 
.amounting  to  •  1^- 'million  pounds,  was  tfi?  ^edond  highest  ever  ob'tained  in 
1.  month,  '  ' 

,  .    Milk  cows  'and  heifers  2  years  old  ,an(^  over  on  farms  January  1,  19^^i 

numbered  27,60t;000  head,  2  percent  raore  th^'n  last  year  and  the  largest  number 
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on record.    The  numter  of  cows  and  heifers- disappearing  from  herds  during  I9U3 
including  slaughter  and  death  losses,  was  large,  but  large  numlDers  of  heifer 
calves  were  saved.    Milk  cow  numlsers  could  be  increased  substantially  in  19^^. 
It  is  probable  that  relatively  fewer  heifer  calves  will  be  saved  during  I9UU, 
but  that  percentage  of  cows  and  heifers  culled  will  be  smaller  than  last  year. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

Egg  production  on  farms  in  the  first  2  months  of  19^^  was  16  percent 
greater  than  a  year  earlier.    Much  of  this  increase  has  been  due  to  a  higher 
average  rate  of  production  per  bird,  which  was  stimulated  by  \inusually  favor-^- 
able  weather.    The  number  of  layers  on  farms  has  been  about  5  percent  larger- 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  19^3*    The  increase  over  a  year  earlier, 
in  total  egg  production  was  much  smaller  in  early  March  than  it  had  been  in 
January  and  February.    Part  of  the  increased  output  is  being  absorbed  in 
larger  into-storage  movements  and  a  larger  volume  of  dried-egg  production. 
But  civilian  consumption  apparently  is  continuing  above  that  of  a  year  ago. 

Wholesale  egg  prices  strengthened  somewhat  in  the  first  half  of  March 
but  in  the  middle  of  that  month  were  between  3  and  10  percent  below  wholesale 
prices  of  a  year  earlier.    The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in 
mid-February  was  3I.9  cents  per  dozen  compared  mth  cents  in  January  and 

3^.2  cents  in  February  19^3*    Civilian  consumption  in  January  and  February, 
however,  apparently  increased  more  over  a  year  earlier  than  would  normally  be 
accoTonted  for  by  the  slightly  lower  retail  prices,  indicating  that  a  new 
record  high  civilian  demand  for  eggs  has  prevailed. 

The  demand  for  baby  chicks  seems  to  have  strengthened  somewhat  in  past 
weeks.    But  the  over-all  chick  demand,  as  indicated  by  the  volume  purchased 
and  prevailing  chick  prices,  continues  below  that  of  a  year  ago.  Hatchery 
production  in  February  was  k  percent  unde-r  that  of  a  year  earlier.  ; 

C\3,rrent  marketings  of  chickens- .by  farmers  apparently  are  continuii^  , 
larger  than  a  year  earlier  about  in  proportion  to  the  larger  number  on  farms. 
But  at  ceiling  prices  consumers  would  have  been  willing  to  purchase  consider- 
ably more  poultry  than  has  been  available. 

The  Armed  Forces  have  purchased  about  all  the  storage  poultry  they  - 
desire  out  of  the  total  quantity. set  aside  for  such  purposes  since  December- 29, 
19^3  under  EDO  91*    Poultry  not  purchased  by  the  Armed  Forces  has  been  released 
for  sale  in  civilian  channels.    'A  net  out-of-storage  movement  of  poultry  began 
in  mid-February. 

FRUIT  '  -  \  ' 

Supplies  of  fresh  citrus  fruit*  which  predominate  among  the  fresh  fruits 
now  moving  to  market,  continue  plentiful.     In  contrast,  supplies  of  fresh 
apples  and  pears,  the  only  other  fresh  fruits  being  marketed  in  considerable 
volme,  remain  short. 

Harvesting  of  the  large  crops  of  early  and  midseason  oranges  and  of 
grapefruit  is  well  advanced.     In  Florida,  'about  9,5  million  boxes  of  grapefruit 
were  processed  by  Febmiary  I9,  19^1^,  compared  with  11. 7  million  boxes  by  the 
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same  date  a  year-  earlier.  By  March  1, - 'kb out  5  million  boxes  of  oranges  \7ere 
canned,  O.5  mil-lion- rnibrfe;  than  by  that  date  in  19^3.  In  Texas,  processing  of 
grapefruit  vras- -w,ell  ..a.dvan-c.ed  on  March  1,  but  the  quantity  processed  by  that  • 
date  was  slightly  las.s^*han  for  the  sani'e  period  last  season. 

Shipments  of  fresh  citrus  fruit  by  rail^and  boat  comprised  about  four- 
fifths  of  such  shipments  of  all  fresh  fruit- during  early  March.    Total  ship-r 
ments  of  all  fruit  for  the  week  ended  March  11,  19^^>  were  5.33^  cars,  conparer 
with  5*^30  cars  for  the  corresponding  week 'a  month  earlier,  and  6,099  -ars  for 
the  corresponding  week  a  year  earlier.    The  past  month  marked  the  close  of  the 
shipping  season  for  fresh  grapes  and  tangerines.    A  few  cars  of  vanter-seasoh 
strawberries  were  shipped  during  February  and' early  March. 

Cold-storage  stocks  of  apples  and  pears,  March  1,  19^^»  aiiiouhted  to 
10, 535 •000  boxes  and  231,-000  boxes,  respectively*  3^  percent  and  6I  percent 
smaller,  respectively,  than  a  year  earlier. 

G-rowing  conditions  for  citrus  fruit  continued  generally  favorable  during 
Felpriiary,  leading  to  a  further  increase  in- indicated  production  of  oranges  and 
grapefruit.    Production  of  oranges  and  tangerines,  based  on  March  1  conditions, 
is  indicated  at  101 -nillio'n  boxe-s,' "the'  largest  crojf  on  record  and  I3  percent 
larger  than  the  1-9^2-^3  crop-.  •  The  Flori-da'  and  Galiforni'a  early  and  midseason 
crops  of  oranges  are- 'estimated  at  about  ^5  milli'on  boxes,  35  percent  .larger 
tlian  last  seaspn.  ,  The  19^3-"^^  crop  of  grapefruit  is  expected  to.  total  U9.6 
million  boxes,  2  percent  less  than  last  s'ea,son»    The  California  lemon  -crop  of 
1U.3  million  boxes  is  U  p.ercent  smaller  than  the  19^2-'43  crop. 

Concerning, Aranges  sold  by  farmers,  eauivalent  on-tree  returns  for  all 
methods  of  sale,  February  I5,  19^^r  -averaged  $1.51  a  box  compared  \7ith-$l.b3 
a  year  earlier..   In.-co'ntrast ,  similar  reMrns  for  grapefruit  on  February  I5 
were  higher  than.thpse  a  year  earlier        $1.06  a  box  compared  with  $0.87. 
The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  aj^^^les  February  I5,  likewise,  vras 
higher  than  the • corresponding  price  a  year  earlier  —  $2,9^  a  bushel  compared 
v/ith  $1.71,  ■  . ; 

lle\7  York  auction  prices  for 'oranges  declined  sharply  in  January  but 
generally  advanced  throughout  February  and  ea^rly  March,  and  for  the  week  ended 
March  10  were  $5*35  a  'i^ox  for  California  Navel  oranges  and  $3.70  a  box  for 
Florida  oranges.    Prises  for  grapefruit  on  the  same  auction  also  declined  in 
January  but  fluctuated  during  February,  and  for  the  \7eek  ended  Hariih -10  were 
$3.52  a  box  for  Florida  seedless' grapefruit  and  $3.09  a  box  f^r  other- 'Florida 
grapefruit.    As  the  season  advances  and  supplies  of  oranges  and  gra-oefruit 
become  less  plentiful,  prices  for  them,r-which  are  currently  below  ceilings,  I 
should  improve.    Apples  on  the  New  York'  auction  continued  to  sell  at  ceiling 
prices,  _ 

New  maximara  prices  for  fresh  oranges,  tangerines,  grapefruit,  and'  leI^^n6 
sold  for  table  use  have  been  established  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
through  the  issuance  of  Amendment  I9  to  Maximur.i  Price  Regulation  U26,  This 
amendment  establishes  maximiam  prices  for  sales  by  every  seller  of  citrus  fruits 
except  for  sales  by  retailers,  which  are  covered  by  other  regulationsi'  ti  is 
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effective  lehvu&vj  23,  I9UU,  as  to  maxinui-i  prices,  f.o.lD,  shipping  point  and 
March  3  to  9,  IS^I-^j  as  to  all  other  maximu]:i  prices  covered. 

The  naxinun  prices  established  under  Anendment  19  to  IvIPR  U26  supersede 
the  maxinun  prices  previously  in  force  under  IvIPR  292,     Through  narromng 
nargins,  the  new  reflation  is  designed  to  reduce  prices  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer under  last  year's  level  while  at  the  same  time  permitting  the  grower  a 
higher  return. 

.   TRUCK  CROPS 

A  record  large  production  of '  winter-season  truck  crops  (l,39^'>000  tons 
in  the  aggregate)  is  indicated  for  this  year.    This  tonnage  exceeds  that  of 
the  19^43  winter  season  Ijy  about  36  percent,  and  exceeds  the  10-year  (1933-42) 
average  by  52  percent.     Indicated  production  of  some  of  the  principal  winter 
season  crops,  exjoressed  as  percentages  of  the  production  in  19^+3 >  is  as 
follows?     Cabbage,  ISO;  celery,  135;   spinach,  I3O;  .snapbeans,  122;  and 
lettuce,  116  percent.    The  carrot  crop  is  expected  to  equal  that  of  last 
mnter.    Only  three  winter  truck  crops,  artichokes,  shallots,  and  eggplant 
are  expected  to  be  smaller  this  year  than  last. 

The  I9UU  acreage  of  spring-season  truck  crops  thus  far  reported  is 
estimated  to  be  26  percent  larger  than  the  harvested  acreage  of  these  crops 
in  I9U3.     The  acreage  of  asparagus  (including  acreage  in  California  for  pro- 
cessing) is  1  percent  smaller  than  last  spring's,  and  the  yield  is  expected 
to  approximate  that  of  a  year  ago.     The  prospective  spring  acree^ge  of  onions 
in  19%  (early  and  late)  is  double  that  of  last  year.    An  increase  of  27  per- 
cent is  indicated  for  the  early  spring  acreage  of  lettuce.. 

Intended  plantings  of  early  and  la,te  summer  onions  total  80,1^0  acres, 
or  33  percent  above  the  harvested  summer  acreage  of  19^3*  Indicated  acreages 
of  spring  and  summer  watermelons  total  193 j §50  acres,  55  percent  more  than  in 
19U3. 

Carlot  shipments  of  truck  crops  totaled  f  ,0S1  cars  for  the  ?/eek  ended 
March  h  —  5  percent  more  than  the  number  shipped  during  the  vifeek  ended 
February  5  and  hi  percent  above  shipments  for  the  corresponding  week  of  19'+3? 
They  also  exceeded  those  of' any  previous  week  this  season.     Continued  large . . 
shipments  of  vegetables  appear  to  be  in  prospect  for  the  next  few  weeks. 
Market  supplies  of  snapbeans,  broccoli,  cabbage,  carrots,  celery,  lettuce, 
and  spinach  should  be  plentiful. 

The  general  level  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  truck  crops  was 
slightly  higher  for  the  first  half  of  February  19'-l-^  than  for  the  same  period 
in  19^43         unadjusted  index  of  2^7  compared  with  2^1).    F.o.b.  prices  in 
representative  shipping  districts  during  the  last  half  of  February  and  early 
March  indicate  a  continuance  of  truck  crop  prices  at  about  the'  mid-February 
level.     FoO.b.  prices  for  the  week  ended.  Ilarch  k,  19^^,  however,  v/ere  sub- 
stantially lower  for  most  truck  crops  than  similar  prices  for  the  vreelc  ended 
March  6,  19^30    During  early  March,  cabbage  and  spinach  were  selling-  sub- 
stantially below  ceiling  prices;  snapbeans,  lettuce,  green  peppers,  and 
carrots  somewhat  below  ceiling  levels;  a.nd  onions  at  the  ceiling  price. 
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Reports  thus  far  this  season  on  truck  crops  for  processing  are  avail- 
able only  for  spinach  in  California  and  Texas  and  for  green  peas.    The  pro-' 
spective  spinach  cro-o  (California  and  Texas)  for  processing  is  indicated  at 
67,^00  tons.    This  production  would  exceed  last  y.'^ar's  "by  66  percent  and  the 
I9U2  tonnage  by  10  percent.    The  intended  acreage  in  I9M+  of  green  peas  for 
processing  totals  Uqy.UOO  acres  —  2-5  percent  above  that  planted  in  19^3  and 
U9  percent  above  the  10-year  (l933--^2)  average.    An  increase  from  25,800  acres 
in  19^3  to  ^4-8,700  acres  in  19^^  is  indicated  for  New  York.    Assuming  an 
average  acreage  abandonment,  7  percent,  and  a  1938-U2  average  yield,  1,833 
pounds  per  acre,  production  of  green  peas  for  processing  would  total  ^2U,00P 
tons  in  19^^.    This  compares  with  4ll,390  tons  -produced  in  19^3.    ReDorts  are 
not  available  on  asparagus  for  processing.    However,  total  prospective 
asparagus  production  in  California  and  the  other  early  spring  States  is  only 
slightly  smaller  than  actual  production  in  l'^U3 ,  and  the  acreage  in  Ipte 
spring  States  also  approximates  that  of  last  year.    This  would  indicate  a 
processing  tonnage  of  asparagus  not  greatly  different  from  "that  of  last  season 
provided  the  percentage  of  the  crop  marketed  fresh  is  about  as  in  19^3* 

POTATOES 

Prospective  plantings  (March  1  estimate)  of  commercial  early  Irish 
potatoes  are  indicated  to  total  396,700  acres  —  a  record  large  acr^=*age  exceed 
ing  last  year's  harvested  acreage  by  6  percent  and  the  lO-year  (l933~'^2) 
average  by  26  percent.     Supplies  from  this  early  acreage  normally  comprise  - 
most  of  the  marketings  from  mid-May  through  August.  i  A 

Increases  in  early  commercial  acreage  this  season  compared  with  last 
are  gr'^atest  in  the  late  spring  area.    The  acr'^age  is  about  9  nercent  greater 
for  the  ares  as  a  whole.    Acreage  increases  in  California  and  Alabama,  two; of 
the  principal  late  spring  potato-producing  States,  are  estimated  at  3O  percent 
and  50  percent,  respectively.     Substantial  decreases  are  indicated  for 
Arkansas  and  North  Carolina,  25  percent  and  12  percent,  respectively. 

On  the  basis  of  the  indicated  acreages  and  yields  approximating  the 
5^year  (1P3*^~'^3)  average,    production  of  early  commercial  Irish  potatoes  in 
I9UU  would  be  about  63 .U  million  bushels.     This  would  be  about  1.6  million 
bushels  larger  than  the  19^3  crop,  and  a  record  high  production.  Production 
would  exceed  last  season's  by  2  million  bushels  in  the  late  spring  States, 
Heaviest  marketings  from  these  Strtes  normally  nre  in  May  and  June. 

Stocks  of  merchantable  potatoes  from  the  19^3  late  crop  totaled  apioroxl 
mately  77  million  bushels  as  of  March  1,  19'4-U,  or  7O  percent  larger  than  the 
stocks  of  a  year  earlier.    It  is  estimated  that  approximately  297  million 
bushels  of  potatoes  will  be  available  for  sale  for  the  season  as  a  whole  from 
the  I9U3  crop  of  the  37  late  and  intermediate  States.    This  would  exceed  sales 
of  the  preceding  season  by  about  one- third.    Marketings  from  the  19^3  crops  pf 
these  States  totaled  about  220  million  bushels  as  of  March  1,  I9UU, 2U  percent 
larger  than  for  the  same  period  of  the  19^2-^3  season.    Sales  to  January  1, 
igUU,  were  about  30  percent  greater  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
preceding  season,  but  marketings  from  January  1  to  March  1  were  only  about 
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10  percent  greater  this  season  than  last.    Unusually  heavy  shipments  of 
potatoes  must  "be- made  during  the  next  3  months  if  excess,  supplies,  are  to  be 
avoided  at  the  end  of  the  I9U3-UU  late  potato  marketing  season.  Supplies 
of  potatoes  for  consumers,  therefore,  are  expected  to  continue  abundant  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months  in  contrast  to  the  short  supplies  of  a  year  ago. 

An  average  price  of  $1.39  per  bushel  "v/as  received  by  farmers  for 
potatoes  February  I5,  19UU.    This  was  two  cents  lower  than  the  price  a  month 
earlier,  but  I3  cents  abovd  that  of  February  I5,  19^3-     Since  mid-February/ 
f.o.b.  prices  for  old  stock  potatoes  have  declined  in  many  of  the  sui^lus  ' 
producing 'areas.    The  decline  was  greatest  in  the  North  Central  region. 
F.o.b.  prices  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  in  contrast,  have  advanced.    Prices  in 
Florida  for  new-stock  potatoes  continue  at  about  mid-February  levels. 

Prospective  Crop  Acreages  in  19^^ 

The  prospective  acreage  of  various  food  and  feed  crops  which  farmer? 
in  the  United  States  expected  on  March  1  to  plant  in  19^^  was  greater  than  • 
the  acreage  actually  planted  in  19^3*         increase  of  2.5  percent  or  2,UU7,00C 
acres  is  indicated  for  corn.    An  increase  of  7»7  percent  is  indica^ted  for 
oats  and  3*3  percent  for  sorghums.    These  are  partly  offset  by  a  decrea,se  of 
13.0  percent  for  barley.    The  net  increase  for  all  of  the  above  mentioned 
feed  crops  amounts  to  U,07S,000  acres  or  2.3  percent  of  the  acreage  actually 
planted  in  19^3*    However,  yields  per  acre  in  19^3  were  unusually  high  and 
better  than  average  yields  will  be  needed  in  19^^  if  production  is  to  be 
maintained.    Because  of  the  large  numbers  of  livestock  now  on  farms,  the  - 
supply  of  feed  grains  for  the  coming  year  is  of  unusual  importance. 

The  acreages  of  soybeans,  cowpeas,  peanuts,  and  flaxseed  that  farmers 
intend  to  plant  in  19^^  are  all  lower  than  the  actual  acreages  planted  in  V  • 
19^3 •    The  total  reduction  for  these  four  crops  amounts  to  3,0^1,000  acres 
or  10.7  percent  of  the  19^3  acreage.     The  reduction  for  soybeans  is  only 
1.0  percent  as  compared  with  9.6  percent  for  peanuts  and  I9.O  percent  for 
cowpeas. 

Prospective  plantings  of  spring  wheat  are  nearly  I5  percent  larger  • 
than  the  actual  acreage  in  I9U3  and  are  nearly  equal  to  the  lO-year  average 
(l933-'+2).    Also,  there  was  a  25  percent  increase  in  the  seeding  of  winter 
wheat  last  fall.    Assuming  spring  wheat  yields  equal  to  those  of  the  post- 
drought  years  a.nd  including  the  estimate  made  last  December  for  the  winter 
^c^^An^^o  indicated  l^kk  production  of  all  wheat  would  be  approximately 
750,000,000  bushels.    A  crop  of  this  size  would  take  care  of  food  and  seed, 
normal  feeding  and  moderate  exports.    Above  normal  feeding,  very  large 
exports,  8Jid  continued  use  of  wheat  for  alcohol  will  still  necessitate  sub-r 
stantial  imports  if  our  reserves  are  to  be  maintained  at  a  desirable  level. 

Farmers  indicated  that  they  e^^ected  to  plant  3,180,000  acres  of 
potatoes  in  19^^.    This  acreage  is  7*3  percent  below  that  planted  in  19^3» 
but  l.k  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  (I933-U2)  average.    Decreases  are 
general  among  the  late  and  intermediate  producing  areas.     The  prospective 
acreage  for  l^kk  with  yields  approximating  the  5-year  (1937-^4-1)  average 
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would  produce  a  crop  of  alDout.  UlO  million  "bushels.    This  corripares  with  a 

nillioii  TDUshel^crop,  in,19l4-3' ^^'^--3-  S^year  (1937-^1)  annual  average  pro- 
duction of  36.1  •  2. million  "bushels*    The  intended  acreage. of ,  sweetpots^toes  for 
19^^  is  slightly  a'bove  the  19^3  P^^-^^^'^  acreage  and  11, 3. percent  a"bove  the 
I933-.U2  average.  ' 

An  increase  of  17.^  percent  frotn  19^!-3       the  toTb.giccp  acreage  is  indi- 
cated.   This  vd  11  mean  25^,000  more  acres' in .  tobacco  in' I9UU  than,  in  I9U3, 
and  182,000  more  thaji  the  1933-^2' average,     ,  .  ^  ' 

The  prospective  acreage  of  sugar  bbets  in"  19^^  is  0.6'  percent  below  ^ 
the  actual  acreage  in  19^3"  and  33. -6'percent  ' below  the  1933-^2  avprage.  ' 
Ordinarily,  consiamers  in  the  United  Stages  obtain  about 'one-fourth  6  their 
supply  of  sugar  from  sugar  beets. 
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Federal  Reserve  Board,  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation. 

^Bsed  on  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data.  Seasonal  fluctuations  in  factory  emixLoy-ment  and  pay  rolls  appear  to 
have  been  largely  eliminated  since  the  United  States  entered  the  war;  accordingly,  no  adjustments  for  seasonal  vari- 
ation have  been  made  since  December  1941. 

^Includes  factory,   railroad     and  sirving  employees.     Adjusted  for  seasonal  variation. 

^Adju&ted  for  seasonal  variation. 

bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,   1936  =  100  converted  to  1935-39  =  100  by  multiplying  by  124.069  percent. 
^Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

^Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Index  numbers  of  cost  of  goods  purchased  by  wage  earners  efid  ipWrsalar led  workers 
in  large  cities. 

^August  1909-July  1914  =  100.     Revised  January  1944. 

^Annual  figures  are  straight  averages  of  12  monthly  indexes. 

l^Pre 1 iminary . 

Sote:  In  comparing  trends  between  industrial  production  and  industrial  workers'  income,  as  indicated  by  the  above 
index  numbers,  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  income  of  railway  workers,  as  well  as  incomes  of  mining  and 
factory  workers,  is  included  in  the  index  of  industrial  workers'  income,  whereas  the  industrial  production  index  is 
based  on  mining  and  manufacturing  only.  Similar  precautions  are  necessary  in  comparing  trends  between  industrial 
production  and  factory  employment  and  pay  rolls.  Another  consideration  of  importance  is  that  the  production  index 
is  based  on  volume,  whereas  the  income  indexes  are  affected  by  changes  in  wage  rates  as  well  as  by  time  worked.  In 
comparing  monthly  indexes  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  is  usually  a  time  lag  between  changes 
in  volume  of  production  and  similar  changes   in  employment  and   in  workers'  income. 
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